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GERMAN ESTIMATES OF NOVALIS FROM 1800 TO 1850 

There is no more significant phenomenon in the literary world 
of the present time than that presented by the revival of interest in 
the personality and writings of Novalis. His works are now being 
eagerly read and discussed almost everywhere and new editions of 
them are constantly appearing. Like many another man of genius, 
Novalis had to pass through a period of neglect and misunderstandiag. 
There is, perhaps, no other writer of equal fame with NovaUs whose 
public recognition has been so slow and about whom the literary 
critics have differed so widely in opinion. From the extravagant 
praise of his contemporaries to the scathing criticism of Young 
Germany, the controversy over Novalis has raged through many 
generations. It was not vmtil toward the close of the nineteenth 
century, when a new movement under the name "Symbolism," or 
"neo-Romanticism," originating in France and Belgium, began to 
spread over all Europe, that a widespread appreciation of his works 
became evident. This increasing appreciation is due, no doubt, to 
a fundamental sympathy between the poet and the spirit of our age. 

Novalis has outlived the generation which made him. A whole 
literature has sprung up about him, which continues to grow and 
enlist public interest a whole century after his death. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that he has contributed something 
new and of abiding value to the world's fimd of knowledge. And 
while Novalis will cease to be magnified and will no longer be idolized, 
he will still not be destroyed, but will have a high and distinctive 
place in the annals of German poetry. 

When Novalis died (March 25, 1801), he was well-nigh unknown 
to the public. Only a fraction of his works had been published: 
a cycle of poems ("Blumen") and political aphorisms ("Glaube und 
Liebe") in the JahrhUcher der preussischen Monarchie (1798), several 
Fragmente ("Blutenstaub"), and a long, somewhat obscure poem 
("Hymnen an die Nacht"), in the Athenaeum, the literary organ of 
the Romantic school. The novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen remained 
a fragment. 
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2 J. P. Haussmann 

The members of the first Romantic school deeply mourned the 
loss of their young friend. His early death shed a romantic halo over 
the incidents of his life, which were in themselves sufficiently pathetic. 
His works became a sacred legacy to them. When the plan was 
discussed to finish Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Friedrich Schlegel quite 
indignantly expressed himself against it. In the Introduction to 
the first edition of Novalis' works published jointly by Tieck and 
Friedrich Schlegel, a year after the poet's death, the editors declined 
commenting on his writings. 

It cannot be our purpose [says Tieck] to recommend the following works, 
or to judge them. Any judgment delivered at this stage of the matter 
would be a prematm-e and unripe one; for a spirit of such originality must 
first be comprehended, his will understood, and his loving intention felt 
and replied to, so that not till his ideas have taken root in other minds and 
brought forth new ideas, shall we see rightly, from the historical sequence, 
what place he himself occupied, and what relation to his country he truly 
bore.i 

This edition of Novalis' works attracted little attention. It was 
not even mentioned by contemporary critics. The literary and 
aesthetic journals in Berlin, Leipzig, and Jena, on the whole hostile 
to the Romantic movement, ignored the poet entirely and main- 
tained an aristocratic reserve as to his writings. However, Schlichte- 
groU's Nekrolog"^ brought forth a short biographical article on Novalis 
from the pen of the Kreissamtmann (district magistrate) Just. This 
article is important for various reasons. It was written, before the 
"romantische Legende" about Novahs was known, by a man who 
knew Novalis better than anyone else and who remained intimately 
associated with him, especially at the critical period in his life. Just 
bears testimony to the faithfulness with which Novalis applied 
himself to his duties in the salt mines; he describes him as a practical 
business man, being able to adjust himself to the plainest duties of 
life. He writes: 

From all he sought to learn. He patiently studied the merest trifles 
and peculiarities which present themselves for observation in each par- 
ticular salt mine, and devoted to this matter the utmost pains He 

was not unfitted for the work by his great power of thought and poetic 

> Of. reprint in Minor's Introduction to Novalis Schriften (Jena, 1907), I, p. lii. 
= eotlia, 1805, IV, 181-241. Beprint Minor, I, pp. xlix S. 
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German Estimates of Novalis 3 

aspirations, but the reverse Many hours he spent in the mines with 

the air of one confused who dwells in another region, but still in his inmost 
spirit he worked constantly with the possibility of practical improvement 

always before him I had to exert all my faculties to satisfy his keen 

spirit of investigation, which could never rest satisfied with any common- 
place, routine views He was perfectly at home among men of busi- 
ness, and was admired by all associates in the mines for quite other qualities 
than hterary ones. Everything he did, he did thoroughly, never superficiaDy.' 

Referring to the time after the death of his betrothed, Just remarks 
that Novalis had risen above the morbid sentiment and fancy which 
had threatened to paralyze his powers, and began to look forward to 
noble work in the world. In spite of the fact that his heart was 
deeply wounded, his fancy was alert, not wildly, but under the 
strong constraint of judgment; and ever afterward, to the end, his 
life appears to have been more than usually cheerful and happy.^ 

I am quite satisfied that Just had a definite purpose in view when 
he so strongly emphasized these characteristic traits of his friend. 
It is abundantly evident that, in the Romantic circle, Novalis was 
considered a tragic person, a mystic, a ghost-seer, a visionary 
enthusiast, a St. John, a new Christ. "He has palpably changed," 
Fr. Schlegel writes, "his face has become longer; he has the veritable 
eyes of a ghost-seer; they have a lusterless stare." And again, 
in addressing Novalis, he says: "Your spirit stood nearest to me in 

my efforts to lay hold upon the truths of the unseen world 

I purpose to establish a new religion, or rather to help promulgate 
it. But perhaps you are better suited for the Christ of the new 
gospel, who will find in me a valiant apostle. " ^ The same term is used 
by Dorothea Veit with reference to Novalis. 

Schleiermacher bewails the early death of his beloved friend in 
the following words: "No doubt Novalis, in addition to all else, 
would have become a great artist if he had been vouchsafed us 
longer. That, however, was impossible. He was a tragic person 
for this world [dn dem Tode Gewdhter]. And even his very fate 
seems to be a part of his real nature."^ In one of his "Discourses 
on Religion" he speaks of Novalis as — 

I Cf. Minor, pp. Ix, Ixxiv, Ixv. « Cf. Minor, p. Ixv. 

' Of. Minor, Fried. Schlegel' a Jugendschriften, II, 307. 

* Cf. Dilthey, Aus Sehleiermachers Leben. In Brief en (Berlin, 1860), I, 324. 
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4 J. F. Hattssmann 

the divine young man, too early fallen asleep, to whom everything which 
touched his soul was art, whose whole contemplation of the world became a 
mighty poem, who, although he did scarcely more than utter the first tones 
of his voice, must be numbered among those rare spirits to whom is granted 
no less depth than clearness of life. In him we behold the power at once of 
the enthusiasm and the self-possession of a reverent mind; and we must 
confess that, when all philosophers shall be religious and seek for God, 
like Spinoza, and all artists shall be pious and love Christ, hke Novalis, 
then will the mighty resurrection of both worlds be inaugurated. 

A. W. Schlegel, in speaking of Novalis, uses this simile: "He 
was like a bird of passage, tired from its flights over immeasurable 
oceans, stopping on a green island, and forgetting there its former 
fatherland, and the vast regions of free thought." 

Tieck, with whom Novalis formed a life-long friendship, was the 
first to bring Novalis before the public. In the Preface to the first 
edition of the collected writings of the poet (1802; reprint in Minor's 
edition of Novalis' works. Vol. I) he gives a sketch of the author's 
life. But Tieck presents the personality of Novalis in only one 
attitude. He magnifies the romantic and mystical element in his 
friend, and leaves others wholly out of view. Most readers, even 
highly educated ones, rested content with the ideas derived from this 
sketch, and were not impelled to a study of Novalis' works for them- 
selves. To many it seemed irreverent to take up a critical analysis 
of his writings. This is the case with Carlyle, who brought Novalis' 
works to the notice of the English people. 

It is a most generous eulogistic tribute which Tieck pays his 
friend: 

Thus died, before he had completed his twenty-ninth year, our excellent 
friend, in whom all must esteem and admire as well his extensive knowledge 
and philosophical genius as his poetical talents. As he was so much beyond 
his age, his coimtry might have expected from him extraordinary things had 
he not been carried off by a prematiu-e death. Still the unfinished writings 
he has left behind have already exerted much influence; and his mighty 
thoughts will stir up enthusiasm in many a breast and generous spirit, and 
deep thinkers will feel themselves enlightened and enkindled by the sparks 
of his genius.' 

Speaking of the time immediately following the death of his betrothed, 
Tieck says: 

» Of. Minor, I, p. xx. 
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German Estimates op Novalis 5 

At this period Novalis lived only for his grief; it had become natural 
to him to consider the visible and invisible world as but one, and to separate 
life and death only by his desire for the latter. For him existence assumed a 
glorified aspect, and his whole life flowed along as in a clear conscious dream 
of a higher state of being. The sanctity of grief, deep inward love, and pious 
aspirations after death, pervaded his whole being and all its creations; nay, 
it is very possible that it was this period of profound sorrow which sowed 
in his constitution the germs of death, had it not been his predestined fate 
to be snatched away from us so early .^ 

As to the second engagement of Novalis, Tieck finds it necessary 
to make a sort of apology that his friend should have been aflEianced 
to another girl a year after the demise of Sophie. He admits that 
"perhaps to any but his intimate friends it may seem singular"; he 
asserts, notwithstanding, that "Sophie remained the center of his 
thoughts; nay, as one departed, she received from him a worship 
almost more devoted than when she was yet visible and near." And 
hurrying on, almost as over an unsafe subject, Tieck declares that 
Novalis "felt, nevertheless, as if beauty and amiability might, in 
some degree, compensate the loss he had sustained." ^ And so Tieck 
leaves us to our own reflection on the matter. 

It was mainly due to Tieck that a "romantische Legende" about 
Novalis was formed and spread. The poet was considered a gloomy, 
melancholy mystic, a poetic dreamer, reveling in remote spiritual 
realms of fancy, a ghost-seer and visionary enthusiast, brooding over 
his loss, living only for his grief, a seraphic figure, "born on this 
earth, as it were, by a divine mistake, his eyes turned heavenward, 
waiting anxiously for the time of release from the bondage of earthly 
limitation."' 

There is certainly a bit of truth in this characterization of Novalis, 
but imfortunately this has become the entire truth. Just was 
intensely surprised at this, and took a great deal of pains to put the 
matter in a true light and refute the wrong impressions. He repre- 
sents Novalis as a cheerful, happy person, a zealous, conscientious, 
and steady official, a practical and trustworthy business man; not 
as a moping recluse, but as a partaker of worldly pleasures which 
appeal to youth. 

' Of. Minor, p. xlv. 2 Of. Minor, p. xix. 

' Of. R. M. Wernaer, Romanticism (New Yorls and London, 1910), 312. 
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6 J. F. Haussmann 

Steffens, who met Novalis at Jena and upon whom he made a 
profound impression, gives us an admirable characterization of 
Novalis. 

There was an ethereal glow in his deep eyes; he was a poet in the truest 
sense. His whole existence, the whole meaning of life, was to him a pro- 
foimd mythos. From the world of mythical existence in which he lived the 
images of our own world looked out, sometimes clearly, sometimes obscurely. 
He cannot be called a mystic in the ordinary sense of the word, for the common 
myotic believes himseK imprisoned by the world of sense, seeking behind it a 
profound mystery which is to reveal to him his true spiritual being and 
liberty, but to Novalis this sacred realm beyond was not an unsolvable 
mystery, but his original home, clearly perceived by him; from here, he 
looked out upon the world of sense and judged its relations. This mythos, 
instinctively a part of his nature, opened to him the secret doors of philoso- 
phy, the sciences, the arts, and the minds of great men. The wonderful 
charm and melody of his style were not the result of study, but the natural 
expression of his being; therefore he was as much at home in the scientific 
world as in the world of poesy, and the prof oundest thoughts could no more 
conceal their relationship with the fairy tale than the most fantastic fairy 
tale could conceal its hidden meanings.* 

Adam Miiller, a mystic and reactionary thinker, a typical example 
of Romantic politics, who, as Gottschall has aptly said, pursued in 
politics the quest of Novalis' blue flower, delivered in 1806 a series 
of lectures on German literature and science, in which he speaks of 
Novalis with unstinted praise. He calls him the restorer of Platonic 
idealism in literature and science. "If ever a man seemed called to 
the office of an intermediary between German science and science in 
general; in short, if ever one seemed destined to be a reincarnation, 
under fundamentally different conditions, of Plato himself — ^that 
man was Novalis. He wished to conquer the world with the spirit 
of poetry."^ 

Of all the members of the first Romantic school Schelling is the 
only one who does not share the enthusiasm of his fellow-members 
for Novalis. He allows his satirical wit free play whenever he 
speaks of him. When A. W. Schlegel sent him Novalis' works, he 
wrote: "I cannot endure this levity of trying one's hands on objects 
without exhausting one of them."^ And we know that the poem 

1 Ol. steffens, Was ich erlebte, IV, 320 fl. 

' Adam Mtiller, VoHesungen ilber die deutsche Wissenschaft und Literatur (1807), 73. 

3 Plitt, Aus Schellings Leben (Leipzig, 1869), 431-32. 
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German Estimates op Novalis 7 

"Heinz der Widerporst," which contains Schelling's epicurean 
confession of faith, was principally directed against Novalis. 

Goethe, who at a certain time of his life stood very close to the 
Romanticists, although never a partisan of them — he followed a 
different ideal — appreciated the genius of the poet Novahs. Accord- 
ing to Joh. Falk, he is supposed to have said: "Novalis was not a 
supreme genius, but in time he might have become one. It's a 
great pity that he died so young, especially in view of the fact that 
he had obliged his age by becoming a Cathohc.''^ That this latter 
statement is wildly astray no student of Novalis will need to be told. 
Goethe, or rather Falk, no doubt had in mind the younger brother 
of the poet, Karl von Hardenberg, who had turned Catholic. 

Schiller, as is well known, always maintained ostensibly a very 
cool and critical attitude toward the efforts of the Romantic writers. 
The romantic idealism of Novalis did not appeal to him. He 
rejected his enthusiasm for the Middle Ages; his morbid mysticism 
and predilection for Catholicism were repugnant to him. Schiller's 
wife, however, admired the genius revealed in the works of the 
young poet. In her sorrow over the death of her husband she foimd 
consolation in his writings, and his poems brightened her sad hours. 
The charm and simphcity of his thoughts deeply moved her and 
gave her new inspiration. 

Theo. Komer showed special interest in Novahs' "Hymnen." 
He finds in them "viel Gutes," and is greatly pleased with the 
"liebhchen Bilder." 

J. Paul, on the other hand, maintained, throughout his life, a 
rather critical attitude toward Novalis. He calls him "einen Seiten- 
und Wahlverwandten der poetischen Nihilisten, wenigstens deren 
Lehensvetter."^ He places Novalis among those gifted men, "bei 
deren wahrer, echter Tendehz man den Mangel von einem oder 
mehreren Beinen nachsehen miisse," and compares him with the 
"Mannweiber, die im Empfangen zu zeugen glauben." The pro- 
ductions of Novalis, he says, are "teils Sternchen, teils rote Wolken, 
Tautropfen eines schonen, poetischen Morgens."' 

1 Joh. Falk, Goethe aus ndherem ■persSnlichen Umgange dargestelU (Leipzig, 1836), 99. 

2 at. Werke (Hempel ed.), XXXXIX, 27. 

3 Ibid., 392. 
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In the second edition of Brockhaus' ConversaMonslexicon (appeared 
1812-15) we find this statement: "We can say, without being mis- 
understood, that Novalis was a poetic mediator between God and 
mankind, a divine youth and celestial being, who came from the 
spirit world, passed over earth, and returned again, but too soon, to 
what he regarded as his true home." 

The poets of the so-called "Spatromantik" show great admira- 
tion for Novalis, with the possible exception of Achim von Amim 
and CI. Brentano. When the former read Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
he exclaimed : " This stupidly pedantic peasants' jargon all through it, 
this boresome fairy-story, if one cannot guess at its meaning and with 
its lack of significance, if one does not know it."^ And Brentano 
fully agrees with him: "Concerning Ofterdingen I agree with you. 
All the characters in it seem to have fishes' tails, all flesh seems to be 
salmon. In reading it I feel a queer physical repulsion."" 

The mystical, fantastic Zach. Werner, the b^te-noire and repre- 
sentative-in-chief of mysticism in German literature, compares 
Novalis with Wackenroder, using the term "Sionsblumen, die zu 
friih schon geknickt wurden." He writes: "Of all the new saints 
I recognize only the saint Novalis."^ He calls him the " incomparable 
genius for art who has returned to the light which mirrored itself 
in him." Novalis and Werner had much in common: the allegorical 
allusions, the mystical sensuality, and the " Todeserotik." Like 
Novalis, in his Ofterdingen, so Werner, in a number of romantic melo- 
dramas, describes his heroes as monkish ascetics, religious mystics, and 
spirits who wander on earth in the guise of harp-players. One of 
his plays opens significantly with a scene of the Novalis-type, miners 
going down into and beiag drawn up from a mine. 

EichendorfE, to whom Novalis opened a new dream-world, rich 
in promise, recognizes Novalis as a great poet. He declares him 
an apostle of modern times, the most sincere and perfect representa- 
tive of the first Romantic school who had the courage to tell the 
educated people of his time plainly and frankly that modern culture 
is based entirely on Christianity and must be traced back to this 

1 R. Steig, Achim iion Amim und Clemem Brentano, 41. 

2 Ibid., 51. 

3 Poppenberg, Zach. Werner (Berlin, 1893), 54. 
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foundation, if it is to be of any value. "The poetry of Novalis," he 
says, "is a prophetic poetry, a poetry of the future and of longing; 
his spiritual songs are incomparably beautiful 'durch ihr herzliches 
Heimweh.' "^ Eichendorff says that Novalis intended to build up 
a church which should comprise all religions, without any special 
dogma and definite organization.^ 

The poet of the blue flower almost became a blue flower to E. Th. 
A. Hoffmann, beyond question the most brilliantly endowed of the 
later Romanticists. His nature is, in many respects, similar to 
Novalis', and he has borrowed many motives from him. In the 
Serapionsbriider we find many references to Novalis and his works.* 
The narrative of the old miner in Ofterdingen occurs again in almost 
the same form in Hoffmann's Bergwerken. And in emulation of 
Novalis' Ofterdingen Hoffmann narrates a contest of minstrelsy on 
the Wartburg. In the Phantasiestiicke he pays a high tribute to 
Novalis: 

The blue flower reminds me of a dead poet, who belonged to the purest 
that ever lived. His childlike mind reflected the purest poetry and his 
pious life was a hymn dedicated to the highest Being and the wonders of 
Nature. In order to understand him it is necessary to descend with him 
into the deepest depth and to bring to light, as from an eternaUy productive 
mine, aU the wonderful combinations by which Natrae welds her appear- 
ances into one; a task for which, to be sure, most men lack inner strength 
and courage.^ 

Heinrich von Kleist was profoundly impressed by the personality 
and writings of Novalis, as may be seen from his correspondence 
with his sister. He intended to publish the works of the poet and 
asked Wieland's advice in this matter. His biographer tells us that 
a copy of the "Hymnen an die Nacht" was found beside him, when 
he, together with Henriette Vogel, committed suicide. 

Thus we see that in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
NovaHs enjoyed wide popularity. We must, however, bear in mind 
that the gentleness, sincerity, and piety of the young poet tended to 
make his admirers blind to the defects of his writings. 

1 Of. Jos. Frelherr von Eichendorff, Geschichte der poetischen Literatur Deutschlandi 
(Paderbora, 1866 [3d ed.]), 20-21. 

2 Ibid., 26. 

5 Of. Werke (Grisebach ed.), VII, 15; cf. also p. 63. 
' Ibid., I, 132. 
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Meanwhile Novalis began to attract notice from the critics and 
literary historians. Koberstein, in his treatment of the Romantic 
movement (Deutsche Nationalliteratur, 1st ed., 1827), tries to separate 
Romanticism from the literary circle in Berhn, especially from the 
society of the Jewish salons, that group of clever young Jewesses 
who represented the noblest, freest intellectual life of Berlin. How- 
ever, Koberstein entirely misunderstood the tendency of this circle. 
He declares that Novahs was at one time, to all intents and purposes, 
a Catholic. He is quite emphatic in his treatment of the matter, 
asserting not only the Catholicism of Novahs, but taking him as the 
special type and spokesman iu this respect. 

Novalis [he says], in his whole religious way of thinking, and according 
to his historical views— however near the former might approach pan- 
theism — inclined toward Catholicism in its mediaeval hierarchical form and 
historical significance. From his fragment [" Christenheit oder Europa"] 
can best be seen what ideas relating to religion and its connections with all 
the higher directions of life, were talked about at that time [1799] in the 
circle of Romanticists at Jena, what hopes they connected with a rebirth 
of true CathoUcism.i 

Such a suspicion that Novalis was a Catholic could only have 
arisen through forgetfulness of the fact that, at the serene elevation 
at which Novalis habitually dwelt, the little geometric fences which 
cut up the great field of Christianity into petty angular sectarian 
garden-spots were almost invisible. 

Koberstein's discussion of the "Hymnen an die Nacht" and 
"Geistliche Lieder" abounds in the highest praise for this poetry, 
but with regard to Heinrich von Ofterdingen, he blames the author 
for obscurity. He calls the work "a dreamy and misty structure 
of the imagination in which now reality became vision, now vision 
became reality, and where at last everything results more or less 
in mysticism and allegory."^ 

In 1827, Wolfgang Menzel, well known as a critfcal and polemic 
writer of the National school, published his Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur. This work is an interesting document of the literary taste 
of the age. Menzel was a hot-headed graduate of the patriotic 

» Of. Koberstein (5th ed., 1873), IV, 794 f. 
2 Ibid., 816. 
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student clubs and became the leader of a crusade against Goethe's 
sovereignty in German literature, leading his attack with a display 
of cleverness and wit which was worthy of a better cause. Menzel 
draws a comparison between Goethe and the Romantic writers, 
especially Tieck and Novalis, and attempts to pit the former against 
Goethe as the true successor in the line of German poetry. He 
takes the stand that German Romanticism was opposed to the 
French Revolution and its consequences, as well as to its primitive 
cause, i.e., the modern element. "In NovaUs," he says, "the 
mystic-mindedness of the ancient Romanticism seemed again 
revived. He had no sympathy with single or limited phenomena; 
only the whole world could be the matter which he undertook to treat 
in a poetical spirit."^ The novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen contains 
the poet's entire philosophy. In this work Novalis — 

entertained the monstrous thought of showing the universe on its poetical 
side, even on every poetical side at the same time; of linking together every- 
thing that has a being, natine, mind, and history ,Nin one boundless poetry; of 
building together every imaginable beauty in one great cathedral of poetry. 
He has therefore adopted not merely heaven and earth into his poem but 
also the views, the belief, the myths of all nations. Yet the too presump- 
tuous poet was overcome by the richness of the matter; he was like the 
Titan, when he attempted to become God, crushed under the mountains 
which he himself had piled up. What remains of his work, is an immense 
torso, broken before it was completed, an Egyptian temple, on a gigantic 
plan, only begun, yet already half destroyed, and covered with hieroglyphics.^ 

The characters in Heinrich von Ofterdingen are mere personified 
ideas incorporated into the mighty system of ideas. Menzel greatly 
admired the lovely simplicity of the lyric poems; they form, as he 
says, a moving and surprising contrast to the world-allegory Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen and the Fragmente.^ 

The journal Ids, founded by Oken, professor of medicine in Jena, 
in 1829, contained a short article under the title, "Novalis, ein Natur- 
dichter." The author, Theodor Bruck, points out that in Novalis 
poetic and nature-sense were intimately united. "In Novalis 
the spirit of poetry and the sense for nature have interpene- 
trated each other completely, even though the first is occasionally 

1 Menzel, German Literature, IV, 134. 

2 Ibid., 140. ' Ibid., 140 
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predominant. His poetry is animated by nature; his view of nature 
inspired by poetry." 

The members of the Uterary group called Young Germany are 
on the whole hostile to the Romantic movement. They repudiate 
the Romantic spirit and laugh to scorn the "mondbeglanzte Zauber- 
nacht," and the quixotic search for the "blaue Blume." They place 
themselves in direct opposition to the dream- and wonderland of 
the fantasy of the Romantic writers, and turn from metaphysical 
dreams and mediaeval poetry to the social questions of the 
moment, from sentimental enthusiasm and pietistic mysticism to 
realistic study and practical activity. These Young Germans had 
neither understanding nor sympathy for Novalis; to them he offered 
little and promised even less. His mystic fervor, his dream-world 
of mediaevalism, his longing did not appeal to these reformers. 

By far the most gifted of these writers is Heinrich Heine. His 
essay Die romantische Schule is a most fascinating book, which is 
equally remarkable for its "epigrammatic brilliancy, its striking 
originality, and its utter injustice and unreliability." The object of 
the book is a satire on the Romantic school, dictated by the author's 
radicalism as well as his sagacity. There is a mixture of truth and 
justice in all he says, while his prejudices are so obvious as to bring 
their own antidote with them. Heine labors under one great dis- 
advantage; he isolates the phenomena and sets aside too harshly 
the law of historical development. He attacks the movement to 
which he nominally belonged, with a mockery and bitterness of 
which Heine alone is capable. But even Heiae, so bitterly hostile 
to what he termed " the neo-Teutonic-religious-patriotic school of art," 
forgets his scornful criticisms in the presence of the beautiful soul of 
Novalis. He pities Tieck, he assails the Schlegels with unspeakable 
fury and contempt; but the life and spirit of Novalis touch the poet's 
heart, and he speaks almost affectionately of the sad "mystic who 
saw all about him only wonders, and those, too, wonders of beauty, 
who learned the language of the plants, who knew the secret of every 
budding rose, who identified himself at last with all Nature, and 
when autumn came and the leaves fell, bowed his head, too, meekly, 
and died."i "Novalis," Heine continues, "is a true mystic and 

1 Samaiche Werke (Elster ed.), V, 301. 
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belongs to those poets who are absorbed with all their human feelings 
into Nature and at last begin to feel in common with it."* In com- 
paring Novalis with Hoffmancn, he remarks: 

Hoffmann did not belong to the Romantic school, but Novalis was really 
a poet of that kind. Men of true genius and poetic nature by far preferred 
Novalis. But Hoffmann was as a poet far superior to Novalis, for the latter 
never touches the earth with his ideal forms, while Hoffmann, with all his 
old imps, sticks to earthly reality. The great resemblance between these 
poets lies in this, that in both their poetry is really a malady, and in this 
relation it has been declared that judgment as to their works was rather the 
business of a physician than of a critic.^ 

We know Heine's story of the yoimg girl, sister of the postmistress 
near Gottingen, who read consumption out of Novalis' romance 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen.^ 

Heinrich Laube, one of the leaders of Young Germany, expresses 
his view on Novalis, in his History of German Literature (1840), in 
these words: 

Novalis is the genuine bird of paradise of whom it is said that he is with- 
out feet and must always float in the air. Everything in him is raised above 
the common earth. To him all poetry is magic. He is the pure and youth- 
ful type of the Romantic idea, with all its malady and beauty. He was 
himself ill, ill unto death, from his youth on, but clothed in and trans- 
figured by the rosy breath of earthly yearning. The seed of an early death 
arising from his pulmonary disease attuned all his organs to seraphic vibra- 
tions, purified every impulse to disembodied ecstasy.* 

Theo. Mundt, another leader of the Yoxmg Germans, and professor 
and university librarian in Berlin, in his Geschichte der Literatur der 
Gegenwart (1843), points out the interrelation between the Romantic 
movement and Young Germany. In his discussion he calls the 
Romanticists the poetic apostles of human rights and enjoyment of 
hfe. It would be interesting to see how Mimdt would apply this 
definition to the personality and writings of Novalis. Unfortxmately 
he does nothing of the kind. His view on Novalis is more or less an 
echo of Laube's utterances. "Novalis," he says, "exhausted him- 
self to force everything into his inner natiu-e. While he, so to speak, 
concentrated himself always upon the centrality of his inner life, he 

' Samtliche Werke (Elster ed.), V, 301. 

2 Ibid., 302. s Ibid., 304. ■" Cf. Ill, 162 1. 
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preserved neither freedom enough nor power enough to step out of the 
circle and there to objectify to himself the content of his own soul."^ 

Of all the members of Young Germany none seems to have 
entered so deeply into Novalis' character as Arnold Ruge, in his 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte der neueren Zeit, a work which at the 
present time is almost forgotten, which however contains many 
just criticisms of writers and deserves to be quoted more frequently 
than has been the case. With characteristic penetration Ruge 
attempts to indicate the precise position of Novalis in the Romantic 
movement. He gives a sympathetic account of his works; he 
regards Novalis as the St. John of the new gospel, the spiritual father 
of Romanticism. The inner world of Novalis is the soul, with its 
strange nocturnal gloom, in which he melts down everything to 
find, at the bottom of the crucible, as the gold of the soul, night, dis- 
ease, mysticism, and voluptuousness. "Mysticism is a fundamental 
element in the art of Novalis, and it gives charm and color to his 
descriptions."^ 

The South German poets, generally called the Swabian school of 
poetry, are friendly to Novalis. Ludwig Uhland has drawn inspira- 
tion from him and imbibed a warm form of thought and feeling and 
a number of productive impulses. Justinus Kemer quite frequently 
refers to Novalis in his letters. He is surprised to hear that Novalis 
was an entirely different person in life from what he had inferred 
from his writings. He writes to Uhland: "It makes a strange 
impression and is very annoying to imagine Novalis as an official 
[A mtshauptmann] . "* 

Gustav Schwab and F. H. Meyer, also South German writers, 
greatly admired Novalis and eagerly read his works. And even the 
last Swabian poet, Joh. Georg Fischer, was fascinated by his writings 
and voiced his high appreciation in a long poem. 

Hebbel and Grillparzer show a decided antipathy toward the 
young poet. In discussing Novalis' opposition to Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister, Hebbel says : "NovaUs is justified in calling Wilhelm Meister 
a prosaic novel only in so far as the entire world appears prosaic 

> Cf . Oeschichte der Literatur der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1846) , III, 120. 

2 Cf. S/tmtliche Werke (Mannheim, 1848), I, 249. 

3 Of. Brie/wechsel mit seinen Freunderiy I, 95. 
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tohim."! In Ms diary we find this scornful utterance: "Novalis had 
the peculiar idea, because the entire world affected him as a poet, of 
making it the subject of his poesy. It is about the same as if the 
human heart, feeling its relation to the body, would draw in this 
entire body."^ Hebbel agrees with J. Paul in calling Novalis "einen 
poetischen Nihilisten." 

Grillparzer is even more severe in his condemnation of Novalis 
th an Hebbel. "Novalisvergottenmg des Dilettantismus," he writes, 
"ein Franz Stembald, Objekt und Subjekt zugleich; ein Wilh. 
Meister, ohne Freibrief, in seinen Lehrjahren verfangen ewiglich.' '' 

Among the older historians of German literature, Vilmar has con- 
tributed much toward spreading a higher conception of Novalis 
among his contemporaries. He seemed to have a true understand- 
ing of the full significance of his works. His discussion stimulated 
and did much to develop enthusiasm for the poet. Vilmar compares 
Novalis with the educated youth of his time; he maintains that No- 
valis has exercised by far a greater influence on German thought 
and ideals than the classics.* He emphatically denies the idea that 
plain, practical people would get no help whatever from Novalis. 
The novel Heinrich von Ofterdingen, however, Vilmar considers a 
failure as a work of art. He calls the style affected, inclined to be 
mystical and obscure, and pronoimces the conception as well as the 
execution of the whole plan poor and unfortunate.^ 

The literary historian Gervinus, in his History of German Poetry 
(1835), treats the Romantic poets in a relatively small chapter and 
does not do them justice. He views them in the light of the excesses 
into which they fell. He asserts that Novalis was looked upon by 
his friends as the divine prophet of Romanticism. But their admira- 
tion and love was purely artificial, "eine Art literarische Mystifika- 
tion," whereby they tried to deceive the people. Already in the next 
generation many persons no longer knew that there was a poet 
Novalis, or who he was." Gervinus maintains the standpoint that 
Novalis was after all a prosaic nature, a clever rhapsodist, playing 

1 Cl. Tagebiicher. II, 49. « Ibid., I, 386. 

' Of. Samtliche Werke (Saaer ed.), 18, 84. 

* Of. Oeschichte der deutschen Naiionalliteratur (Marburg, 1886 [23d ed.]), 474. 
5 Ibid., 473. 

« Of. Gervinus, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (Leipzig, 1853), V, 655. 
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the r61e of a mystifier. He points out that his romanticism was the 
product of a morbid and perverse spirit ia conflict with every healthy 
and progressive tendency of the age. The disease of his romanticism 
consisted in excessive subjectiveness, intense hyperidealism, and 
voluptuousness. Because his poetic eye was constantly turned inward, 
he was absolutely unable to produce any plastic form. 

Hillebrand (Deutsche NationalUteratur im 19. Jahrhundert) follows 
on the whole Gervinus. He looks upon Novalis as the apostle of 
mediaeval Catholicism.^ In the romance Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
with every step the presentation falls more and more away into the 
incomprehensible. The poet concerns himself with the most supernal 
matters, which from their very nature cannot be embodied objec- 
tively. The work lacks firm delineation of hfe; everything is dis- 
solved in a mist of transcendentalism and allegory. The " Hymnen 
an die Nacht" are deeply thoughtful notes, full of lament and 
melancholy rapture and burning pain. They represent a familiarity 
with darkness and death, with perfect freedom from their terrors. 

A very scholarly work on the Romantic school, in its relation to 
Goethe and Schiller, appeared in 1850, from the pen of Hettner. 
The author shows in this book that both Goethe and Schiller shared 
in the error of supposing that a true poetry could be artificially 
created in an unpoetic age, that poetry did not have its source in 
its time and environment, but could venture to defy them. The 
common basis of the Romantic school and of the Classisicts is ideal- 
ism, but this idealism may be subjective or objective. Goethe, and 
to a less degree Schiller, were objective, and ia so far they were 
realists; the Romantic poets abandoned reality wholly. They did 
not seek to create from it, but they set the imagination to overcome 
it. This phase of Romanticism attained to its most perfect type 
in Novalis' Heinrich von Ofterdingen. "Novalis," Hettner says, 
"relegated everything to the inner life, the inner world. The visible 
world, with its material pleasure, seemed to him a chaotic dream; 
he created an invisible world, in which he lived while still boxmd 
by the flesh In the novel the poet lives only in the dream- 
wonderland of his fantasy. There is no terra firma here, but through 
all the sweetest lyric and frostiest symbolism are mingled, until 

1 Cf. Jos. Hillebrand, Die deutsche NationalUteratur (Hamburg und Gotha, 1846), 
III, 315 S. 
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at last all flows together in one great, bottomless allegory."^ Novalis 
may be regarded as the most complete embodiment of that phase of 
Romanticism which he himself called magic idealism, a kind of hyper- 
mysticism based on Schelling's philosophy of the absolute, in which 
thoughts are confoimded with things, and all natural phenomena 
reduced to symbols of ideas. The fragment " Christenheit oder 
Europa" is a memorable document of the Catholic views of Novalis. 
Hettner says: "Here the Catholicism of Novalis leaps up armored 
and victorious to meet us, as Athena at her birth leaped from the 
head of Jove."^ 

Hettner classes NovaUs' hynms as the best that German literature 
has produced. In these songs Christian devotion speaks in the 
purest and most worthy form. In them the common Christian 
element is so pervasive that they are alike suited for all confessions. 
These songs form the bridge from the Romantic school to the people. 
Through them Novalis has exercised the most powerful influence 
upon the development of literature. They soon became, with the 
majority of the German people, the works par excellence of Novalis. 

Summing up now in brief the main drift of the opinions of Novalis 
entertained by Germans during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I may say: The members of the older Romantic school consider 
Novalis a mystic, a divine being, a tragic person, a ghost-seer, a 
new Christ. Schelling and J. Paul do not share the enthusiasm of 
their contemporaries for the young poet, but maintain a rather 
critical attitude toward him. The poets of the so-called "Spat- 
romantik" show great admiration for him, with the possible exception 
of Amim and Brentano. The general attitude of Young Germany, 
Hebbel, and Grillparzer toward Novalis is decidedly unfriendly. 
Among the older historians of German literature, Vilmar has con- 
tributed much toward a higher conception of the poet, while Menzel 
and Gervinus, on the other hand, play the rdle of uncompromising 
opponents of Novalis and the Romantic movement in general. 
Hettner's criticisms are sane and dispassionate, recognizing clearly 
the excellences of Novalis' works, but no less clearly their defects. 

J. F. Hatjssmann 
Madison, Wis. 

'Cf. Hettner, Die romantische. Schule (Braunschweig, 1850), 84. » Ibid., 167. 
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